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Abstract There are good reasons to think that Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha already form a sort of implicit tetrad in the HV. 
The aim of this paper is to draw attention to often overlooked data related to 
this tetrad. (1) Upon first reading, the sequence of the HV episodes appears to 
be somewhat disconnected, and might lead one to conclude that no such 
grouping of these figures had as of yet taken place. Nevertheless, a closer look 
at the structure of the text makes it clear that these four characters are one of 
the main focuses of the narrator’s interest. (2) The relationships of these four 
heroes to one another and to other deities will be examined. In addition to 
their close kinship, these heroes with the exception of Aniruddha, are also said 
to be incarnations of other entities; thus the logic underpinning this grouping 
must be located at this other level. (3) Considered against the backdrop of the 
entire HV, one realizes that a basic pattern is established in which the pres- 
ence of the goddess, under various names and functions, is required not only 
to facilitate Samkarsana’s and Krsna’s births and actions on earth, but also the 
actions of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. In fact, neither Krsna Vasudeva, nor 
Samkarsana, nor Pradyumna nor Aniruddha can act entirely independently of 
her assistance. (4) The HV does not employ the word vyiiha in connection 
with the group of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Nev- 
ertheless, during the battle waged to deliver Aniruddha, the idea of vyitha is 
present even if the word itself is not. HV 110.47-49 describes a true trivyuha 
composed of three fighters (Vasudeva, Samkarsana and Pradyumna), who are 
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arranged in such a way as to protect one another. The episode of Aniruddha’s 
liberation appears to be the missing link, showing clearly that at least Krsna 
Samkarsana and Pradyumna are capable of assuming a vyuha as they fight the 
Rudraic forces. 


Keywords Krsna- Vasudeva - Samkarsana: Pradyumna - Aniruddha - 
vyuha 


Sanjukta Gupta begins her excellent article on ‘“The Caturvyuha and the 
Visakha-yupa in the Pancaratra’”’ with a summary of what is already known 
about the origins of the vyzha doctrine: 


The origin of the Vyutha theory is obscure. The Mahabharata is the first 
text to give an account of the Pancaratra religion and its Vyutha doctrine. 
But it is by no means a full or conclusive description. The deities [that is, 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha] are referred to in 
various religious writings, not specifically as Vyuha-s but as divinities 
belonging to the Vaisnava sect. (Gupta, 1971: 189; also Matsubara 119sq.) 


In fact, the Narayanityaparvan [NP] of the Mahabharata [MBh], speaking from 
what might be described as a philosophical point of view, identifies the heroes 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha with the ksetrajna, the 
jiva, the manas and the ahamkara respectively (12.326.38-39). Collectively 
these entities are also referred to as the quaternary of forms (miurticatustayam, 
MBh 12.326.43), which probably explains why the supreme deity is referred to 
in this context as caturvyuha (12.336.53). These scant references are suppos- 
edly the only allusions to the Vytha theory in the whole of the MBh including, 
one supposes, the HV. 

This assertion, I contend, deserves to be re-examined since much of what 
the HV has to say about these entities has not been taken into full account. 
There are good reasons to think that Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha already form a sort of implicit tetrad in this text. Relying to some 
extent on my earlier research on the HV, the aim of this paper is to draw 
attention to often overlooked data related to this tetrad.! 


The importance of Krsna, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha in the HV 


Beyond the passing mention in the NP referred to above, there are at least 
three indirect references in the MBh (Book 6 and 7) that lead one to believe 
that the figures of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha may be 
closely related to one another. On the forth day of the battle, Bhisma pro- 
nounces their names one after the other in answer to Duryodhana’s queries 


' T will refer mainly to four articles, one dealing with Samkarsana and Vasudeva (Couture & 
Schmid, 2001); another dealing with Pradyumna (Couture, 2004a); a third dealing with Aniruddha 
(Couture, 2004b); and a last one dealing with the establishment of the city of Dvaraka (Couture, 
2003). 
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about why the Pandavas always seem to be victorious. He quotes from a 
Brahma’s eulogy in honour of Vasudeva Krsna. ‘“‘Having created the divine 
Samkarsana out of thy own Self by Thyself, thou didst then, O Krsna, create 
Thyself as Pradyumna born of thyself. From Pradyumna thou didst then create 
Aniruddha who is known as the eternal Visnu. And it was Aniruddha who 
created me as Brahma, the upholder of the Universe’? (MBh 6.61.65-66).” 
Celebrating the feats that make Krsna unsurpassed, Dhrtarastra mentions the 
names of Vrsni heroes who obey KeSava’s orders; they are Gada, Samba, 
Pradyumna, Vidiratha, Agavaha, Aniruddha. Immediately afterwards he as- 
serts that where Janardana (Krsna) stands, there also stands the heroic Rama 
(Samkarsana) (MBh 7.10.27-31). In MBh 7.85, as Yudhisthira encourages 
Yuyudhana/Satyaki to assist Arjuna during the battle, he quotes Arjuna 
himself who some time earlier said that he would have preferred the aid of 
Satyaki to that of all the Vrsnis who might come to his assistance; he mentions 
specifically the names Kesava (Krsna), Rama (Samkarsana), Aniruddha, 
Pradyumna, Gada, Sarana, Samba (7.85.58—60; cf. v. 90-91). 

While this data should not be overlooked, the HV undoubtedly consti- 
tutes a more reliable source of information concerning the possible existence 
of a tetrad of characters. Upon first reading, the sequence of the HV epi- 
sodes appears to be somewhat disconnected, and might lead one to conclude 
that, up to that point in time, no such grouping of these figures had yet 
taken place. Nevertheless, a closer look at the structure of the text makes it 
clear that these four characters are one of the main focuses of the narrator’s 
interest. 

In fact, when viewed from a distance, the episodes which extend from HV 
30 to 113 are built on a double parallelism: the story of Samkarsana’s and 
Krsna’s childhood is encapsulated within the larger story of a migration from 
the city of Mathura to the new city of Dvaraka; in turn, the story of the 
childhood is itself set within a similar narrative framework of migration, this 
time from a cow-settlement in a first forest to another settlement in the 
Vrndavana forest. These residences, however marvellous, are built only to be 
destroyed and abandoned. Madhuvana, Madhu’s dwelling place, is replaced 
by Mathura; Kusasthali, once destroyed, is replaced by Dvaraka. Mathura is 
ruined and finally left by the Yadavas, in the same way as Dvaraka finally 
sinks into the ocean. The episodes related to Samkarsana and Krsna, as well as 
those dealing with Pradyumna and Aniruddha, take place within a vast 
program of construction and destruction of cities and cow-settlements (cf. 
Couture, 2003). In fact, this complex narrative celebrates the universal sov- 
ereignty of Krsna Vasudeva who presides over all creations and destructions. 
In the same way that Krsna, while assuming the part of a despicable herder 
looking after King Kamsa’s cows in the forest surrounding Mathura, retains 
his identity as the cosmic Gopala, so too the Krsna Vasudeva of Dvaraka 


* srstva samkarsanam devam svayam a@tmanam atmana | krsna tvam atmanasraksitpradyumnam 


mam vai brahmanam lokadharinam || (MBh 6.61.65-66). 
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continues to be the universal sovereign who rules over all other kings even as 
he hands over political leadership of the city to King Ugrasena. Nevertheless, 
according to the HV, Krsna Vasudeva does not act alone. The episodes of the 
childhood make it clear that Krsna is assisted by an elder brother called 
Samkarsana, a manifestation of Snake Sesa. Pradyumna and Aniruddha 
appear only during the episodes which take place at Dvaraka, but they are 
probably much closer to Samkarsana and Krsna than might appear at first 
glance. A simple operation suggests that Pradyumna and Aniruddha form 
with Samkarsana and Krsna a coherent group of four entities. In fact, many of 
the episodes which take place after Krsna’s and SamkKarsana’s initiation into 
adulthood are related to the foundation of the city of Dvaraka and to 
the establishment of Krsna’s sovereignty through a series of victories over the 
kings of India (a conquest of the quarters or digvijaya similar to the one 
occurring in the Sabhaparvan of the MBh) and subsequent marriages. Once 
these episodes have been pinpointed and set aside, another series of refer- 
ences to these precise four characters crops up. 

HV 30-79: Samkarsana’s and Krsna’s childhood, their initiation at 
Samdipani’s hermitage (HV 79) and their return to Mathura. 


Ch. 80-82: Jarasamdha, the king of Rajagrha, arrives to avenge Kamsa’s 
death and, with armies of kings coming from all India, attacks the four 
doors of the city of Mathura. In spite of the eighteen battles waged, 
Jarasamdha is not killed. 


Ch. 83: With Krsna’s approval, Samkarsana visits the cow-settlement (vraja) 
where both of them spent their childhood, and brings the Yamuna River into 
submission. 


Ch. 84-85: Incapable of killing Jarasamdha, the Yadavas decide to leave 
Mathura for the west coast where they build a new city called Dvaraka. 
The arrival of Kalayavana, the king of the Yavanas, from the North- 
West, with Sakas, Tusaras, Daradas, and other Mlecchas, hastened their 
departure. This king, who had received the gift of invincibility, was 
skilfully killed by Krsna (ch. 85). 

Ch. 86: The construction of Dvaraka. 


Ch. 87.1-28: Rukmin, Bhismaka’s son and one of Jarasamdha’s friends, is 
established in the southern city of Kundina. He invites all kings and 
princes to his sister Rukmin?’s svayamvara. 


Ch. 87.29-88.39: Krsna decides to accept the invitation, and with the help of 
Rama (Samkarsana), kidnaps and marries Rukmin’s sister. Rukmin is unable 
to free her. Because of his love for Rukmini, Krsna does not kill Rukmin. 
Humiliated, Rukmin does not return to Kundina, but abandons it to his father 
Bhismaka and builds the new city of Bhojakata for himself (88.32). From 
Krsna and Rukmini Pradyumna is born (88.37-39). 
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Ch. 88.40-44: Other marriages are mentioned, confirming Krsna- 
Vasudeva sovereignty. 


Ch. 89: On the occasion of her svayamvara, Subhangi, Rukmin’s daughter, 
chooses to marry Pradyumna (89.1-8). Later they have a son named Ani- 
ruddha, who marries Rukmavati, Rukmin’s granddaughter (89.10—16). Invited 
to a fraudulent game of dice, Samkarsana kills Rukmin with the chessboard 
(89.1753). 


Ch. 90: Evocation of Samkarsana’s greatness (Snake Sesa’s manifestation, 
Samba’s liberation, etc.). 


Ch. 91-92: Krsna goes to Pragjyotisa, a great city of the East, and is 
victorious over Naraka Bhauma who stole Aditi’s earrings. During the 
battle, he kills Mura / Muru, Hayagriva, Pancajana, etc. and frees the 
sixteen thousands women imprisoned by Naraka at Maniparvata, who 
immediately resolve to take him as their husband. On his way back to 
Dvaraka, Krsna stops at Indra’s residence, gives back Aditi’s earrings 
and uproots the celestial Parajita tree which he carries back to his city. 


Ch. 93-94: Meanwhile, Indra manages to complete the construction of 
Dvaraka. As he returns from Pragjyotisa, Krsna beholds the marvellous 
palaces built for him and his eight main spouses. 


Ch. 95-97: Krsna enters the sabha, gives his regards to all this relatives, among 
whom is found Ekanamsa. The sage Narada arrives and praises Krsna, 
reminding all of his various feats. 


Ch. 98: Janamejaya asks for information concerning Krsna’s sons (their 
lineage). 

Ch. 99: Pradyumna’s story. 

Ch. 100.1-2: Samba’s birth and his ranking relative to Samkarsana. 


Ch. 100.3-16: Krsna welcomes kings from all over the world, entering 
into agreements (samdhana, v. 7) with them. 


Ch. 100.17-87: Arrival of the sage Narada who explains the reason of Krsna’s 
greatness. 


Ch. 101-104: Krsna Vasudeva’s greatness also consists in protecting Brahmins 
in all circumstances. 


Ch. 105: Vaisampayana enumerates Krsna’s feats. 


Ch. 106-113: Episode of Aniruddha’s marriage with Usa, Krsna’s victory over 
Bana and Aniruddha’s liberation. 


Of course, allusions to these four heroes can also be found in the episodes that 
I refer to as Krsna’s digvijaya. The episodes which show Krsna Vasudeva 
imposing his sovereignty over the other kings are actually closely related to 
episodes in which Vasudeva forms part of a group of four heroes. Neverthe- 
less, if one were to remove from the story the series of episodes concerning 
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Krsna’s digvijaya, it quickly becomes evident that the remaining episodes 
relate not only to Krsna Vasudeva and to his elder brother Samkarsana / 
Balarama, but also to Krsna’s son and grandson, that is, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha.° The series of episodes to which I am referring are those related to 
Jarasamdha (a king of Magadha in the East who commands kings from all 
parts of India), those related to Krsna’s victory over the Mlecchas (who came 
from the North-West under the leadership of Kalayavana), a part of the 
episodes related to Krsna’s victory on Rukmin, (the king of Kundina in the 
South), who is killed by Samkarsana, the episodes related to Krsna’s victory 
over Naraka, (the king of Pragjyotisa, a city still further East), and the sections 
mentioning a high number of wives and sons, that function principally as 
confirmations of Krsna’s sovereignty. Of course, this exercise ought to be 
carried out in finer detail, but I think even this preliminary examination makes 
it clear that these four heroes form a distinct group. 


Examination of the relationships between the group of four heroes and other 
deities 


The close ties of kinship is one of the most striking features linking these four 
warriors together. Samkarsana is Krsna Vasudeva’s elder brother; Pradyumna, 
the son of Krsna and Rukminti; Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna and Subhangi, 
Rukmin’s daughter. Krsna’s elder brother, son and grandson are brought to- 
gether in such a way that makes it clear that it is their kinship that explains the 
group’s cohesion. To my knowledge, this structure is unique. In the sraddha 
ancestor rituals, offerings are made to the father, grand-father and great-grand- 
father, but never to an elder brother, or to an uncle. Doris Sri-nivasan (1981: 
129-132) has noticed that the Vrsni triads from the Kushan period, as well as a 
few inscriptions dating from the first centuries of the Common Era, emphasize 
kinship. Of course, Krsna came on earth to maintain and enlarge the Yadava 
lineage. It is therefore not surprising that his intervention should be encoded in 
terms of kinship. Nevertheless, it seems difficult to link Krsna, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha to the sraddha ancestor rituals, as Srinivasan also 
suggests. The logic behind such a series of heroes seems to be at once horizontal 
(elder and younger brothers) and vertical (father, son, grandson). It locates 
Krsna Vasudeva at the source of both kinship lines, leading us away from the 
kinship sequence which characterizes the sraddha. 

Now, these heroes are also said to be incarnations of other entities, and 
therefore the logic underpinning this grouping might also be sought out at this 


> The HV mentions Samba, the son of Krsna and Jambhavati, but his role is of minor importance: 
two lines are devoted to his birth (100.1—2; also 98.8); his marriage is evoked in 98.24; the story of 
his liberation is one of the feats attributed to Baladeva / Samkarsana (90.8-14). In 100.2, he is said, 
next to Rama (i.e., Samkarsana), to be the figure most respected by all the Vrsnis (ramad 
anantaram caiva manitat sarvavrsnibhit). Such a quotation could serve to explain why, on the Mora 
Well inscription (ca. 10-25 A.D.), five heroes (usually identified as Samkarsana, Vasudeva, Pra- 
dyumna, Samba, and Aniruddha), rather than four, are worshipped. 
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other level. Samkarsana is said to be the Snake Sesa, Krsna Vasudeva is the 
manifestation of Visnu-Narayana, Pradyumna is identified with Sanatkumara. 
Nevertheless, even if Aniruddha, is called itsana (MBh 12.326.37) and 
mahesvara (12.326.39), he is never said to be related to any other divine entity 
whatsoever. 

To say that Krsna is the purusa Narayana and that Samkarsana is Snake 
Sesa is to relate them explicitly to the cosmic dissolution which occurs at the 
end of a Kalpa. The relationship of Krsna with Visnu Narayana is obvious and 
does not bear repeating here. During the vision which Akrira has as he carries 
out his ablutions in the Yamuna River, the elder brother Samkarsana is clearly 
linked to Snake Sesa (HV 70). Summarizing the Pancaratra tradition, which 
explicitly links Samkarsana to Rudra (as well as ViP 2.5.19, for example), 
Gupta says: 


Samkarsana has omniscience and omnipotence. So he imparts true 
knowledge and also represents the state of dissolution in the recurrent 
cycle of the universe’s creation and destruction. The whole universe lies 
dormant in him. He also represents the beginning of creation since its 
dissolution preludes its beginning. (Gupta 1971: 192) 


In this connection, the identification of Samkarsana with the jiva (MBh 
12.326.38) would appear to confirm the necessity of Samkarsana’s intervention 
in order for living beings to be able to migrate into the world of liberated 
souls. Samkarsana’s presence is therefore the sign that soul has been liberated, 
and, as such, he embodies the link between the jiva and the world of disso- 
lution. 

Concerning Pradyumna, I would like to recall a point I made in an earlier 
article on the episode of his childhood found in HV 99: 


In the MBh, Pradyumna’s distinguishing characteristic is his birth as a 
part of the rsi Sanatkumara (MBh 1.61.91; cf. 10.11.30). In the last book 
of the MBh, Pradyumna is said to return to the same Sanatkumara from 
which he was born (18.5.11). On the battle-field, Pradyumna’s distinctive 
feature is the display of a makara on his standard, just like Kama, the god 
of Desire. In addition to linking Pradyumna with Kama, the HV also 
considers Pradyumna to be identical to Sanatkumara (sanatkumarasya 
vaput pradurasin mahatmanat | pradyumnasya mahabahot samgrame 
vikramisyatat || 110.8), and manuscripts S, and Ds specify that “‘it is he 
who was sung about in the Purana (probably the MBh) as Sanatkumara’”’ 
(sanatkumara iti yat purane parigtyate, after 99.2). As far as I know, 
however, only the HV includes explanations of Sanatkumara’s identity. 
He is said to be the eldest of Brahma’s psychic sons, born before the 
brahmarsis through the power of austerities (12.11-12; cf. 1.29-31; 20.24) 
and to have the same characteristics as god Narayana (12.11). The 
explanation given for his name is his behaviour as a child: ““Know that I 
am [always] the child that I was when I was born! This is why I was called 
Sanatkumara” (tathotpannas tathaivaham kumara iti viddhi mam | tasmat 
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sanatkumareti namaitan me pratisthitam ||). These elements support the 
hypothesis that Sanatkumara, even if he is said to be a great rsi, must not 
be placed on the same level as the other prajapatis. Rather, this rsi 
embodies a prestige greater (pra-dyumna) than that of all other pro- 
genitors. Traditionally thought to be the spark that ignites all of creation, 
he is best understood as the embodiment of the desire (kama) which 
appears in Prajapati or Brahma. ‘“‘Desire (kama) came upon him in the 
beginning; this was the first seed of mind (manaso reta). Poets seeking in 
their heart with wisdom found the bond of existence in non-existence,” 
rgveda 10.129.4 says. (Couture, 2004a: 82-83) 


These observations not only clarify the relationships between Pradyumna, 
the mind (manas) stirred by the force of desire (kama, also called manma- 
tha), and the rsi Sanatkumara, but also suggest that the NP, by identifying 
Pradyumna with the manas, is simply repeating a well-established link. 
During the episode related in HV 99, Pradyumna initiates the battle with 
Kalasambara, an asura having to do with Time. He asserts himself as one 
who is able to defeat his great enemy, a trait which is consistent with the 
action required of the manas and with the desire which they must manifest 
in each and every one of their actions. Recognizing his long-lost son, 
Rukmini is right to say that Pradyumna resembles Janardana (Krsna), 
without his discus (HV 99.38). 

One should consider two facts when analyzing the case of Aniruddha: (1) in 
the grouping of the four relatives, Aniruddha is the only one who is not 
presented as the manifestation of a deity; (2) the NP links Aniruddha with the 
ahamkara, the ‘ego’ principle (12.326.39). In my opinion, this data should be 
read in light of the episodes in which Aniruddha appears in both the HV and 
other Puranas. Aniruddha yields to Usa’s love, goes to the foreign city of 
Sonitapura, the city of King Bana, he being an incarnation of Karttikeya, and 
is finally bound by Bana’s snake bonds. Unlike Krsna Vasudeva, Samkarsana 
and Pradyumna, Aniruddha must first be caught and defeated by the terrible 
and burning forces of Bana’s friends, before being liberated by the three great 
warriors of his own group, that is, by the sovereign Vasudeva with his cakra, 
by Samkarsana, the embodiment of the living and liberated soul (the jiva 
principle), and by Pradyumna, the impulse of desire. Only after his liberation 
from Bana’s snake bonds, does Aniruddha join his companions and return to 
Dvaraka on the back of Garuda. I would like to suggest that Aniruddha 
represents the ‘‘ego”’ immersed in the samsaric world and liberated by the 
three Vaisnava heroes. | 

My conclusion here is that the well known verse from the NP which 
compares Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha to the ksetrajna 
(that is, the purusa), the jiva, the manas and the ahamkara respectively 
(12.326.38-39) began as a sort of synthesis of mythological data, some of 
which are presented in the HV. Of course, these identifications were later 
interpreted in a variety of ways by the Pancaratra community. Nevertheless, 
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from an historical point of view, this mythological data comes before the 
speculations that were to develop around the concept of vyiiha. 


The relationships of these heroes to forms of the goddess 


I have already shown elsewhere that, from beginning to end, Visnu appears in 
the HV as its leading character (Couture, 1991: 32-34). The text explicitly 
denounces those who do not recognize Visnu as the supreme and all-pervasive 
deity. “Many people who read other books (or support other doctrines) do not 
see his fullest extent” (asya param na pasyanti bahavat paratantrinat, 39.16). 
The devotees who, like Akriira, worship Krsna as Visnu during the childhood 
period are designated as Bhagavatas (Couture, 1986). Nevertheless, even 
though Visnu stands beyond the world, he still plays an actual role in the 
world through his consort who remains continually active in the world in a 
variety of forms. The narrator Vaisampayana captures the personality of the 
goddess Nidra or Yoganidra quite well. He describes the one who embodies 
sleep during the cosmic night with the following formula: ‘“‘Nidra springing 
forth from Visnu’s body, obeying Visnu’s orders’’ (visnot Sarirajam nidram 
visnor nirdesakarinim, HV 48.10). Not only does this goddess appear to be 
submissive with respect to Visnu, she also appears to be part of Purusa Visnu’s 
larger body, springing forth, as it were, from his very being (Couture & 
Schmid, 2001: 175). 

The episodes related to the births of Samkarsana and Krsna require the 
intervention of the goddess. Samkarsana must be ripped from Devakr’s womb 
by the goddess Yoganidra and, thanks to her, is transferred into Rohini’s 
womb where he finishes his growth. Vasudeva-Krsna is conceived in Devaki’s 
womb in the city of Mathura at the same moment as the goddess is conceived 
in Yasoda’s womb in a cow-settlement. She is exchanged for Krsna, hit by 
King Kamsa against the rock and becomes manifest in all her divine bright- 
ness, ready to kill him and drink his blood. Later in the sabha of the new city 
of Dvaraka, upon returning from a victory over Naraka Bhauma, the same 
goddess, called Ekanamsa (“One and Without Parts’’), reappears for a brief 
moment and places herself between the two brothers. “‘All of the benevolent 
Yadavas honour this woman as a goddess, she who, in her divine form, pro- 
tected Krsna” (HV 96.15). “‘Having approached the [woman] there in the way 
that a friend approaches a very dear friend, Madhava (i.e. Krsna) grasped her 
with his right hand. Likewise, the very powerful Rama (i.c. Balarama or 
Samkarsana), having embraced this woman (bhavini), sniffed her head and 
held her with his left hand. They saw this dear sister between Rama and 
Krsna, resembling Sti whose abode is a lotus and who holds a golden lotus in 
her hand” (HV 96.16-18). In the article just referred to, I discussed this scene 
in which Samkarsana, Ekanamsa, and Krsna are lined up in just the way that 
the figures depicted in the well-known Vrsni triads are. Suffice it to say that 
the scene confirms the importance of the goddess in this context; the goddess 
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being mentioned in only two other episodes of the HV, the first connected 
with Pradyumna, the second with Aniruddha.* 

HV 99 recounts the story of the childhood of Pradyumna, the son of 
Vasudeva and Rukmini. A week after his birth, the baby is stolen by the asura 
Kalasambara and entrusted to his own wife Mayavati in the city of Rksavanta. 
As Pradyumna becomes a young man, Mayavati begins to desire him. When 
he learns that Mayavati was not his mother, Pradyumna becomes angry, 
summons Kalasambara before him and, after an eight-day fight, kills him. 
Even if the episode recounted by the Vulgate (that is about six times longer 
than the version reconstituted by the Critical Edition) supplies detailed ac- 
counts of the battle and of the help received from the goddess, it is Maya, 
already personified as a goddess, that is responsible for (Kala-)Sambara’s 
death in v. 27 of the shorter version, as well as Pradyumna’s power in v. 29. 
Only hinted at in the shorter version of the HV, the presence of the goddess, 
which receives more emphasis in the longer version, makes the narration more 
lively and dramatic and has always been considered essential to the overall 
coherence of the myth (cf. Couture, 2004a: 82). 

Under the name of Kotavi, the goddess proves once again to be an 
important character in a long episode in which Aniruddha appears (HV 106- 
113). Usa, Bana’s daughter who was living in the city of Sonitapura, falls in 
love with Aniruddha, Pradyumna’s son and Krsna’s grandson from Dvaraka. 
Aniruddha succeeds in secretly making love with Usa, but is discovered by 
Bana who challenges and defeats him. Having witnessed the combat, the sage 
Narada flies to Dvaraka. Immediately, Vasudeva, Samkarsana and Pra- 
dyumna return, flying on the back of Garuda. After a long and terrible fight, 
and just as Krsna is about to seize his discus to strike Guha (Skanda or 
Karttikeya), the goddess Kotavi suddenly appears, placing her naked body 
between Siva’s son and Krsna. Guha is spared when Krsna withdraws the 
terrible weapon. Bana keeps on fighting in place of Guha, and although he 
receives help from Rudra he is unable to vanquish his enemy. As Krsna grasps 
his discus, Kotavi once more appears completely naked. Krsna shuts his eyes 
and cuts off Bana’s thousand arms with his spear. Siva intervenes, warning 
Krsna that among the many favours that he has granted Bana is the boon of 
complete security. Krsna acknowledges Bana’s right to live and releases 
Aniruddha from his snake bonds. The Yadavas head back to Dvaraka in the 
company of Aniruddha and Usa.” 


* For the role of the goddess in Paficaratra theology, see Matsubara (1994), praes. ch. 4. Gupta also 
makes the following remarks : ‘Narayana’s absolute state is identified with Laksmi, His Sakti (and 
divine consort), who personifies His essential nature. Just as the moon and its light together 
constitute an inseparable unit, so do Sakti and God form one monad. In other words Sakti is the 
divine presence. She embodies the six ideal guna-s (divine attributes), omniscience, sovereignty, 
supreme force, omnipotence, virility and power, which constitute the so-called body of Narayana. 
Furthermore Sakti has two distinguishing characteristics: the urge to create (sisrksa) and the urge 
to sleep (susupsa)...”’ (1971: 191). 


> For a more detailed summary, see Couture (2004b: 594-601). 
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The survey contained in this section tends to show that the goddess appears 
throughout the HV as the feminine complement of Krsna and as the incarnation 
of Visnu’s many powers. She appears under the name of Ekanamsa (a manifes- 
tation of Yoganidra) to secure the births of Samkarsana and Krsna. She reappears 
in the episode of Pradyumna as Maya to kill Sambara, and in the episode of 
Aniruddha as Kotavi who saves the life of Bana. The description of the goddess as 
standing between the two brothers in the sabha of Dvaraka confirms the 
important function she occupies throughout the narrative. Considered against the 
backdrop of the entire HV, one realizes that a basic pattern is established in which 
the presence of the goddess under various names and functions is required not 
only to facilitate Samkarsana’s and Krsna’s births and actions on earth, but also to 
facilitate the actions of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Neither Krsna Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna, nor Aniruddha can act entirely independently of her 
assistance. These four characters are the only ones to whom this applies. 


The episode of Aniruddha’s liberation and the notion of Vyuha 


At this point, I think some clarification about the claims I am making here is 
in order. There is no list in the HV of the four heroes later known as Krsna 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha,° nor does the HV 
employ the word vyiha in connection with this group of heroes, either in a 
philosophical sense or in the sense of a military array. The HV uses the term 
to mean ‘battle formations’ in general, in the same way that it is normally 
used in the MBh (Hopkins, 1972: 138-147). In 33.18 and 22 (cf. also 37.4), it 
designates the battle formations or arrays of the danavas and the daityas 
respectively. In 81.51,103-4, the verb vyuh and the substantive vyuha are 
used to describe the forces arrayed by Jarasamdha to destroy the army of the 
Yadavas. The city of Dvaraka is also said to have been constructed by 
Visvakarman with highways for the vyuhas (vyuhanam uttama margat, 93.29). 
On the few occasions when it is used, the term vyu#ha (and the corresponding 
verb) designates, as in the MBh, the marshalled ranks of armed soldiers, cars, 
horses and elephants, arrayed for optimal use in battle and meant to provoke 
a quick response to attacks from an adversary, that is, a prativyuha. 

Nevertheless, in addition to these explicit occurrences of the word vyiuha, 
there is one more case in which the idea of vy#ha appears, even though the 
word itself is not used. During the battle waged to deliver Aniruddha, Bana 
shoots Aniruddha with arrows that immediately change into snakes and bind 
him (108.83-86). The seer Narada, who witnesses the combat, flies to Dvaraka 
and warns the Yadavas. At once, Krsna, Samkarsana and Pradyumna leave for 
the city of Sonitapura on the back of the bird Garuda (109.87-88). 


Desiring Bana’s destruction, the lotus-eyed Krsna assumed an eight- 
armed form, similar to a mountain. On the right side he holds the sword, 


© HV 102, 1127*, line 3 has the names of the four heroes (na pradyumno naniruddho na ramo na ca 
kesavat), but the passage has been borrowed from Bhagavata Purana 10.89.41. 
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the discus, the mass and the arrows, and on his left, the shield, the bow, 
the thunderbolt (?)’ and the conch. The one holding the Sarnga bow (i.e., 
Krsna) displays a thousand heads, whereas Samkarsana has a thousand 
bodies. With white-coloured weapons, the unassailable bowman Rama 
(i.e., Samkarsana) looks like the Kailasa adorned with many peaks; 
sitting astride Garuda, he is like the rising Moon. Just about to launch 
an attack, the long armed Pradyumna resembles the high-souled 
Sanatkumara (110.4-8).* 


As these three near the city, they are first attacked by the Fire Agni 
Ahavaniya itself (the ‘Offering Fire’, one of the three main Vedic fires). 
Deprived of their own splendour by this terrible Fire, they finally put it out 
with water. Then Garuda, astonished by the might of these three persons, said: 
“In my opinion, three persons only are a worthy match for the three worlds, 
and these are Krsna, Samkarsana and the very powerful Pradyumna.’” As 
they are being questioned about the identity of their three adversaries, a 
whole army of Fires, presented as Rudra’s followers (rudrasyanucaragnayat, 
110.20), suddenly appears: Fires belonging to the realm of the exclamation 
Svadha (Kalmasa or Variegated, Khasrma or Aerial, Dahana or Scorching, 
Sosana or Parching, Tapana or Consuming), Fires belonging to the realm of 
the exclamation Svaha (Patara or Veil, Pataga or Flying, Svarna or Golden, 
Agadha or Unfathomable, Bhraja or Glittering), and Fires belonging to the 
realm of the exclamation Vasat (Jyotistoma and Havirbhaga), with the great 
rsi Angiras standing among them. Combining their efforts, they do their best 
to stop the Yadavas but are eventually forced to fall back to Bana’s city. Then 
Krsna enters Bana’s city where he must still fight the hosts supporting Bana’s 
army, that is, the daityas, danavas, raksasas, pramathas, and so on. Seeing the 
troops of combatants and wishing to fight, Rama (Samkarsana) questions his 
brother Krsna who immediately answers him: 


I too have the same idea as you. I want to fight these battle-mad heroes. 
Let Suparna (Garuda) stand before me. I will fight facing East, Pradyumna 
will stand at my left (North) and you (i.e., Samkarsana) will stand at my 
right (South). In this terrible combat, we will protect one another.'° 


’ The reconstituted text gives sarngam tatha caépam (and the bow Sammga), with the indication that 
the reading is less than certain. The reading sarngam ca vajram ca gives a better meaning. 

8 athastabahut krsnas tu parvatakarasamnibhat | vibabhau pundartkakso vikanksan banasam- 
Ksayam || asicakragadabana daksinam parsvam asthitat | carma Sarngam tatha capam sankham 
caivasya vamatat || Sirsanam vai sahasram tu vihitam sarhngadhanvana | sahasram caiva kayanam 
vahan samkarsanas tada || $vatapraharano ‘dhrsyat kailasa iva srngavan | asthito garudam rama 
udyann iva visakara | sanatkumarasya vaput pradurasin mahatmanat | pradyumnasya mahabahot 
samgrame vikramisyatat || GHV 110.4-8). 


? trayas trayanam lokanam paryapta itt me matit | krsnat samkarsanas caiva pradyumnas ca 


mahabalat || (110.18). 


10 mamapy esaiva samjata buddhir ity abravic ca tam | ebhit saha samagantum iccheyam 


yuddhadurmadait || yudhyatat praimukhasyastu suparno vai mamagratat | savye parsve ca prad- 
yumnas tatha me daksine bhavan || raksitavyam athanyonyam asmin ghore mahamrdhe || (110.47- 
49). Note that this description disappeared from the ViP and the BhP. 
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What is described here is a true vyuha composed of three fighters arranged to 
protect one another, that is, a trivyuha. Contrary to the immense army of their 
enemies which are numerous and seem to form an indistinct mass (ekastha, 
110.38), the three Yadava fighters eventually group themselves according to a 
precise arrangement, one that allows them to support one another in battle. 
These three fighters still have to fight the three-footed and three-headed Jvara 
(Fever) and Krsna must create an effective counter-fever of his own in order 
to overcome this monster. Nevertheless, Krsna’s decision to arrange his own 
forces in a precise and skilful way appears to have been the deciding factor. 
After Aniruddha is delivered (his name means ‘unrestrained’, ‘unconfined’), 
Krsna, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha return to the city of Dvaraka 
on Garuda’s back (113.6), defending themselves all the way along. Never- 
theless, even though they will have to fight again, they are not said to assume 
what could be called a caturvyuha. 

In Visnuism and sivaism (1970: 50-51), Gonda rightly critiques the frequent 
translation of the term vyuzha as ‘expansion’ or ‘emanation’. He argues that the 
idea of vyitha already implies in the Vedic ritualism an effective arrangement 
of syllables or other ritual realities, forming the parts of a coherent whole. 
While this point is of considerable interest, it does not take into account that, 
in the context where these heroes appear, the normal meaning of vyiha is that 
of military array. Krsna, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha are pre- 
sented as experienced ksatriyas, and, as such, aware of specific configurations 
that must be assumed in order to defeat their enemies. As presented in the 
HV, the episode of Aniruddha’s liberation appears to be a missing link, 
showing clearly that at least Krsna, Samkarsana and Pradyumna are capable 
of forming a vyuha as they fight the Rudraic forces. They act in this way in 
order to deliver Aniruddha, to confirm the meaning of his name, and to 
reintegrate him into their group. 

In the mythology of the Epics as well as in the Puranas, war functions as a 
metaphor of sacrifice. Ritual implies a sort of military commitment confirming 
the ever recurring victory of the devas over the asuras. In such a context, the 
integration of Krsna Vasudeva, Samkarsana-Sesa, Pradyumna-Sanatkumara- 
Kama, and of the unrestrained or unconfined Aniruddha in what is later said 
to be an array of four figures (caturvyitha) is likely meant to convey the 
conviction that when these Vaisnava heroes lead deities they form a winning 
team. A vyuha has a head or a front-part or a vanguard (mukha, dvara, MBh 
7.71.2; 9.93.33), which in this specific case is Vasudeva, supported by 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and later joined by Aniruddha. One of the qualities 
of a vyuha is to be firm (svam vyitham punar asthaya sthiro ‘bhavad arimdamat, 
MBh 7.98.58), and therefore to be impenetrable (abhedya, MBh 6.21.1; 6.47.1; 
6.53.7-8; etc.), that is, to resist (pratibadhana, MBh 6.47.10) all opposing 
forces (prativyuha). The desire for victory is linked to the possession of the 
most effective configurations, the king of vyuhas, as it is said (vyiharaja, MBh 
6.56.10; 6.65.7). In order to obtain this result, a combatant must have superior 
experience in the various battle formations (abhijno ‘smi vyuhesu vividhesu, 
MBh 5.162.8), the one who has the greatest practical knowledge of the correct 
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deployment of his army (cf. MBh 7.64.8: pandavanam anikanti prajnau tau 
vyuhatus tada). Of course, all these qualities are traditionally those attributed 
to the four Vrsni heroes. 


Conclusion 


The former considerations tend to show that, already in the HV, the warriors 
Krsna, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha form an implicit or an 
emerging tetrad. When stripped of the episodes related to the Yadavas’ 
migration to Dvaraka and Vasudeva’s digvijaya, HV 80-113 appears to deal 
primarily with the celebration of the greatness of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha. In addition to being linked by kinship, the first 
three characters of the tetrad, with the exception of Aniruddha who must first 
be liberated, are presented as the embodiments of the purusa Visnu Narayana, 
Snake Sesa and the prajapati Sanatkumara (also identified with the mind 
enticed by desires), respectively. The HV contains various manifestations of 
the goddess: Krsna and Samkarsana receive the assistance of Ekanamsa, 
Pradyumna is supported by Maya, and Aniruddha by Kotavi. Previous studies 
have failed to note that these four manifestations of the goddess point exactly 
to the four characters of the celebrated tetrad. Finally, even if the term vyuha 
is not used in episodes related to these four heroes, it is nevertheless 
remarkable that Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna form a true vyuha pre- 
cisely in order to overcome the Rudra forces that were binding the unfortu- 
nate Aniruddha. In spite of a hermeneutical endeavour to transpose this 
concept to a more spiritual or philosophical level, the metaphor of a set of 
divine heroes arrayed as a caturvyuha which is able to overcome every form of 
opposition, must have belonged to a rhetoric well-known to the Vaisnavas 
themselves and to their competing sectarian groups.'! 
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